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magic art, but never have Been greater cause 
for admiration of skill in such deceptions than 
Mr. Hartz affords to his public. 

His plain, unpretending manner and concise 
yet.intelligible preface to each movement in 
his art, wins for him that confidence and full 
estimation, which illusional proceedings emi- 
nently require for the artist's success, not 
merely in performance, but in attracting the 
public he desires to charm. 

We need scarcely to note specifically his 
varied programme'of magical effects, yet one is 
so remarkable, both for its clever execution 
and the intense perplexity to account for it, 
which has been produced by his show of the 
bell trick, as to make special allusion to that 
particular evidence of his skill, not a superflui- 
ty for those who have not witnessed its adroit 
achievement. 

We deem Mr. Hartz's performance both 
pleasing and instructive^ and notice, with 
gratification, therefore, his evident popularity 
with New York's amusement seeking public. 

. > f ♦ M ' 

MATTERS THEATRIC. 



What a fund of quiet humor and tender pathos 
there is in Jefferson's personation of Caleb Plum- 
mer 1 How fully he realises the broken down, 
broken hearted, yet still cheery old toy maker, 
and with what rare power he invests him with an 
irresistible drollery, through which, here and 
there, bursts bits of genuine pathos which fairly 
wring the hearts of the beholders I From his first 
entrance to the fall of the curtain, Mr. Jefferson 
fully conveys the idea of the part he starts out to 
represent, the very shabby hat, the careworn, 
pinched up lace, surmounted by a few locks of 
struggling white hair— in short, the general air of 
utter misery hiding the warm-, stout, cheerful 
heart underneath, are all admirable, and go to 
make up the sum total ol a thoroughly good re- 
presentation of Dickens' charming creation— the 
best we have ever had in this country. One of 
the greatest beauties in Mr. Jefferson's acting, is 
the fact that he always realises his parts— he is 
not a " one character actor"— and when we go 
to see him as Caleb Plummer, we need not expect 
to be treated to a version Of " Rip Van Winkle, '> 
or hear the nasal twang of Asa Trenchard, under 
the white wig of the old toy maker. Herein lies 
Mr. Jefferson's great superiority over most of the 
actors of the present day, who, having identified 
themselves with one part and made it a speciality, 
can never divest themselves of this identity, the 
only change being change of costume. 

Mr. Owens, a really great actor in one part, 
could never entirely get rid ol the vulgarity of So- 
lon Shingle, and hence his Caleb Plummer was 
more a coarse Yankee, than the innately simple, 
yet refined old man that Dickens drew, and al- 
though a personation Ml of many good points, 
there was a certain something wanting, and one 
momentarily expected to hear Caleb degenerate 
into slang, and make inquiries concerning " that 
barrill of appel stiss." Now, in the whole course 
of the play Jefferson is Caleb Plummer, and Caleb 
Plummer only, and you never for one instant can 



recognize, in word or action, that this is the man 
whose droll autics, as Asa Trenchard, you have 
roared over, or with whom as Rip Van Winkle, 
you have alternately laughed and wepl. This is 
undoubtedly Mr. Jefl'erson's best and most highly 
mushed part, despite the fact that "Rip Van 
Winkle " seems to have caught the popular taste, 
and why " Dot " should have been withdrawn af- 
ter the third representation is something almost 
inexplicable. 

One thing that operated considerably against 
the success of the play, was its undeniably medio- 
cre cast; the truth of the matter is that' most ot 
our New York theatre-goers have distinct recol- 
lection of so much exquisite acting in this same 
play of "Dot," that anything not thoroughly 
good will not satisfy them, and as but few of the 
Olympic company seem to have caught the true 
spirit of their parts, it is, after all, a matter of no 
great surprise that the play should not have suc- 
ceeded. 

Next in point of excellence to Jefferson's Caleb 
is Stoddart's Tackleton ; a thoroughly artistic and 
repulsively natural representation ot a most disa- 
greeable part; he impresses you with the feeling 
of perpetually wanting to castigate him, and 
when, at the end ot the play, he contritely brings 
in his offering of toys, you feel more inclined to 
send him about his business, than to follow the 
charitable example of Dot; but for all this feeling 
you are forced at times to applaud, and right 
heartily— herein lies the success of thorough act- 
ing, you forget the actor, he is merged in his part, 
and you are made to feel his thoughts ^fmd pas- 
sions, while now and then, out ot delight if be be 
a hero, and from sheer disgust if he be a villain, 
you lavish on him tokens of your admiration of 
him as a true artist. 

Mr. Vandenhoff is all at sea in the character of 
John Peery bingle, rough, honest Join 1 and gives 
us but the most meagre outline of what Dickens 
has made a broad, strong drawing. It is some- 
what cuiious coming from so artistic a fam- 
ily as he 'does, that Mr. Vandenhoff should be so 
thoroughly commonplace and inefficient an actor. 

Miss Carson played Dot very prettily, but she is 
physically incapable of conveying any idea of the 
trim, dainty little woman that we all suppose Dot 
to have been; hence, although a very charming 
piece of acting, it failed. 

Miss Blanche Gray, a most valuable acquisition 
to the Olympic company, played Bertha, theblind 
girl, in a mpst tender and beautiful manner, elicit- 
ing well merited applause for her exquisite render- 
ing of a most difficult part. 

Of the other parts charity forbids that I should 
speak— let them rest in merited oblivion. 

This is Mr.: Jefferson's last week, and he is to 
give us "Woodcock's Little Game," and the 
" Spitfire," -with which he closes a successful and 
much enjoyed engagement. 

'Mrs. D. P. Bowers opened at the Winter Gar- 
den, on Monday evening of last week, in John 
Brougham's powerful dramatization of "Lady 
Audley's Secret" Mrs. Bowers has greatly im- 
proved since her last appearance before a New 
York audience, and, at present, may take the 
leading rank in the school of acting which she so 
admirably represents. The sensational school, 
both in acting and everything else, is gaining 



ground daily; and this is hardly to be wondered 
at among such an eminently excitement loving 
people as we are, hence " Lady Audley's Secret," 
full of sensation and telling situations, has taken 
hold of the public mind, and the Winter Garden ^ 
is crowded nightly with delighted audiences, who, 
while they involuntarily shiver at the cold blooded 
villainy of the heroine, still sit wrapt in admira- 
tion at the many horrors ot the story, 

Mrs. Bowers has evidently made the part of 
Lady Audley the subject of close study, and the 
result is a most wonderfully real and lifelike per- 
sonation, full of passionate vehemence and con- 
summate cunning, and we admire the quick wit 
of the woman, almost sympathizing with her at 
times, while we cannot but recoil in horror from 
the innate wickedness of the heartless adven- 
turess. Lady Audley, as an example of fair wo- 
mankind, is not an agreeable subject to contem- 
plate, but, as represented by Mrs. Bowers, she is 
invested with a passion and dramatic power 
which has not been equalled since Miss Cusbman ^ 
was wont to horrify the theatre-going mind with 
the wild.vagaries of Meg Merriles. 

Mr. J. McCullum is a fair Robert Audley, al- 
though far behind L. P. Barrett in the same part; 
he is, at times, too tame for the shrewd, calcula- 
ting lawyer, who with indomitable will has set his 
mind to ferret out the murderer of his friend. This 
is particularly noticeable in the last scene of tbe' 
third act, which is greatly marred by his ineffi- 
cient acting. 

Mr. Davidge, who is always good, is particular- 
ly so as Luke Marks, a character which could not 
fit him better had it been written especially for 
him. 

The remainder ot the cast is fair, being some 
improvement on the support afforded Mrs. Lander, 
while the play is nicely put upon the stage, and 
will, doubtless, run until the end of Mrs. Bowers 
engagement. 

"Fanchon," the little cricket, is still chirping 
merrily at the Broadway Theatre, to the evident 
advantage of Miss Mittchell and Manager Wood, 
"standing room only," being the nightly an- 
nouncement in front of the theatre doors. Next 
week we are to have "Little Barefoot." 

Shugqe. 



ART MATTERS. 



Many of the artists still linger in their Summer 
fastnesses and the atmosphere of their studios is 
as yet unsullied by the odor of paint and the 
delicate fumes of the Indian weed. In such a 
state of affairs the duties of an art critic are 
arduous and discouraging, and in self-defence he 
is forced to fall back on the puolic galleries and 
find in them subject for artistic praise or conden- 
mation. But let us not grumble at the goods the 
gods prdvide, for those artists who have returned 
to the city bring back proofs of the good, earnest 
Summer work, so with your leave artistic reader 
I will take yourmetaphoric arm, and we will make 
the tour ol the studios together. 

W. H. Powell has just finished an imposing, 
equestrian, portrait of General McClellan, which 
is now hanging in the Governor's Room at th« 
City Hall, and attracting many admirers; it i3 
painted in Mr. Powell's usual strong, vigorous 
style and well merits the flattering enconiums it 
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has already received. In addition to the General 
McClellan, Mr. Powell has nearly finished a fine 
portrait of Dr. Delalield, painted in the artists 
best style. He is also at work on the scale draw- 
ing for his large picture of "Perry's Victory," 
which promises to be one of his greatest works, 
arid which, when finished, is to be placed in the 
Capitol, a fit monument of native art, showing 
that all the great historical painters are not to be 
found on the other side of the water— the present 
popular cry of most art cities. ■ 

0. Hine has two very pretty cabinet pictures on 
his easel, called respectively "Light" and 
"Shade;" the one an innocent, confiding blonde, 
with a face full ot female tenderness;' the other a 
passionate, voluputous brunette, with guttering 
eyes that bespeak the dark passions within. The 
idea is poetically conceived, and Mr. Hine has 
carried out his conception admirably. 

R. L. Pyne is at work on a large picture of the 
Catskills. which promises to be the artist's most 
successful work. The view is looking off' toward 
the Catskill Lakes, and the whole landscape is 
bathed in the brilliant colors of the sunset. Mr. 
Pyne's, at present, graat fault is a certain crude- 
ness iu detail, which detracts very much from the 
the general excellence of his work. He is a great 
lover of color, and evidently a close student of 
nature, and were he but to overcome the hardness 
in style which is displayed in his tree andj fore- 
ground painting, would be a thoroughly admirable 
artist He has been spending the Summer on the 
Hudson, near Irvington, and brings back many 
sketches of the surrounding scenery, which are 
all open to the same objections 1 have found 
with his "Catskills,"— full of fine color, but mar- 
red by the hardness of foreground. 

W. H. Baker is at work on a large copy of his 
"Cupid Disarmed," which was exhibited, in a 
smaller shape, at the last year's academy exhibi- 
tion. The picture is hardly enough under way 
as yet to make criticism either possible or allow- 
able, but as far as I can judge from it, in its pre- 
sent unfinished condition, it promises to be a 
charming work. Mr. Baker is also commencing 
another exquisite little genre picture, which pro- 
mises to be something out of the common run; 
it is entitled ' ' Cupid Reprimanded; " and represents 
the "naughty little boy" in the act of receiving a 
sound rating for his laziness from the beautiful and 
despotic Venus, before whom he has been brought 
byabewjlderingly beautiful nymph. Venus Is hold- 
ing in her hand a broken arrow and pointing to it 
with reproving air, while the unfortunate little 
cupid, with hang-dog look, is standing before her 
endeavoring to conceal his unstrung bow, with 
which he has been indulging in good old Izaak 
Walton's recreation, and which bears on the end 
of it the fruit of his piscatorial labors. The 
figures are admirably drawn, and the whole pic- 
ture breathes forth poetiy from every inch of the 
canvas. 

S. R. Fansbaw, whose specality is minatnre 
painting, has been devoting himself this Summer 
to the study of fruit, and brings home some very 
pleasing still lifes. Among others is a bunch of 
"Black Hamburgs," which is one of the best 
painted and juiciest bunches^ grapes that has 
yet been painted in New York? equalling even 
some of Geo. Hall's best work. 

A propos of Geo. Hall, that artist is now in 
Europe, enjoying himselt among the art monu- 
ments of of olden times. 

W. Walcutt i3 engaged On a statue of A. F; 



Wade, prominently connected with telegraphing 
in this country, which is a fine portrait as well as 
an excellently arranged piece of statuary. Modern 
drapery is one of the most awkward and ungainly 
things to manage In sculpture, but Mr. Walcutt 
has succeeded admirably in this case in depriving 
It of much of Its conventional stiffness. Mr. 
Walcutt has also just finished, in the clay, a statue 
which he calls "Musidora," full of thoughtful 
expression and graceful action. The arrange- 
ment of the face, hair, and right arm are particu- 
larly good. 

So much for the studios this week. Now let us 
see what subjects we find for the critical pen at 
the galleries, lair companion mine,- so lean on my 
arm and we will wend our steps to Goupil's, 
where hanging in a prominent position, is a pic- 
ture of the extreme ultra preraphaelite school by 
Tissot. " Faust and Marguerite " is its name, 
and were Faust only living at the present day, I 
am fully convinced that he would have, immedi- 
ately entered a suit of libel against Mons. Tissot 
in one of the French tribunals ot justice, for a 
more perfect caricature of one whom we are led 
to suppose was a handsome man, has seldom, if 
ever, been perpetrated. Poor Faust, how much 
hast thou been maligned ! Mephistopholes, not 
satisfied with consigning thee to the regions of 
darkness, has, at this late day, handed thee over 
to the tender mercies of Mons. Tissot, who has 
made thee club footed, a giant, and otherwise 
generally deformed 1 But if thy artistic fate is a 
sad one, how much sadder is that ot thy fair ina- 
morata Marguerite ! 

Poor girl, age and misery have evidently told 
upon her mind, and Mons. Tissot, with true pre- 
raphaelite spirit, has made her one, of the most de- 
formed, hapless, and woe-begone looking of Ger- 
man damsels that has ever appeared upon can- 
vas! But this same preraphaelite tea-tray has 
its merits despite its overdrawn exaggeration of 
detail, and prominent among them are the old 
,man and woman, who are walking directly be- 
hind the hero and heroine, two of the most beau- 
tifully and carefully drawn and painted figures 
that I have seen this long time, the expression of 
the face, and the details of the drapery are admir- 
ably painted, and almost redeem Mons. Tissot's 
picture from many of its glaring faults and ab- 
surdities. 

Having found something good in "Faust and 
Marguerite," let us turn from it, if only out of 
charily to the artist, and find a more pleasing and 
enjoyable subject to write about. And here it is :— 
Merle's "Angel's Offering," is one of the most 
beautiful creations of this admirable artist's brain 
and brush. It represents the angels offering to 
the Infant Saviour the fruits and plenty of the 
earth, and is full of tender feeling and exquisite 
sentiment. The figures are beautifully drawn, 
the kneeling angel in the foreground being par- 
ticularly excellent, while pervading the whole 
picture is a sweet feeling of atmosphere, which' is 
simply delicious. Ah, Mons. Tissot, and others of 
the laborious preraphaelite school, what a pity it 
is that you would not study Nature in her hap- 
pier, purer moods, and not give us pictures of 
heavy, leaden skies, In which you strive more 
carefully to discover her defects than her many 
beauties, considering the number and painting of 
the pebbles in a road of more consequence than 
the exquisite .delicacies of the landscape, and 
painting the moles and spots on a man's face 
with laborious study and elaboration, while 



you utterly ignore the proper drawing of God's 
greatest work, man himself! 

Paletta. 
Errata.— In speaking of Waterman's picture 
of Gulliver last week, through an error In type, I 
was made to say that it was full ot " little quaint- 
nesses and petty conceits": should have been 
" little quaintnesses and pretty conceits." 
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BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 



I had a friend, a fond, and true, and tried one,— 

Not many such there be; — 
And he, of all life's rare and precious jewels, 

• Most precious was to me. 
I loved him with the love of sister, mother, 

And lover— oh, far more, 
I am persuaded, than a mortal woman 

E'er loved her friend before.- 

n. 
He was not like, this man, to any other 

That I had ever met 
His heart was tender as the gentlest maiden's, 

Andpitital; and yet 
His soul — or that in men which makes them better 

Than brutes — was strong and brave 
Enough to dare the hardest fate that ever 

Lay 'twixt a birth and gravel 
m. 
He was not handsome as your petted beaux are; 

No curls, like burnished gold, 
(Where light and shade seem hopelessly entangled 

In each bewildering fold,) 
Framed his broad brow ; yet in each rugged feature 

A careful eye could trace 
S A. nobler stamp than e'er the hand of Beauty 

Yet set on human face. 

IV. 

I am no worshipper of men or women. 

I long ago out-grew 
The blessed dream that colors human nature 

With its own roseate hue, 
(I pray remember, if this bears complexion 

To the cold cynic's boast, 
Fate has not been with me a tender teacher 

As it may be with most.) 
v. , 

Buttherewere times, when love orpity moved him; 

I felt I gazed upon 
The "bestbelov<Sd " of our Lord's disciples, 

The fair and saintly John; 
And there were others, when the fires of genius 

Lit lip, and cheek, and eye, 
I saw in him a thousand grand old heroes 

Whose names will never die. 



